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Not only cannot the powerful attack of the sociologist make any breach in 
the Thomist edifice . . . but this is vast and hospitable enough to shelter 
sociology itself. Sociology is not for Thomism an enemy, but an ally ; it 
must be welcomed with discernment, of course ; but it is not to be feared, 
nor misunderstood, nor met with a scowl of disapproval [page 389] . 

The book is an interesting attempt to prove the unimpaired validity 
of an outworn system of social philosophy. While many single parts of 
the system have a modern aspect, we can scarcely admit the implied 
conclusion that the modern ethics of the sociologist is only a part of 
Thomist philosophy. It is doubtful whether St. Thomas would agree 
with M. Deploige. 



C. E. Gehlke. 



Western Reserve University. 



The New Competition. By ARTHUR J. Eddy. New York, D. 
Appleton and Company, 1912. — 374 pp. 

The competition upon which economists base their theoretical 
systems, the jurists their rules of law, is one thing; the competition 
which destroys the peace of mind of the business man and forces him 
to conspire with his competitors in order to gain a reasonable degree of 
security is a quite different thing. The competition which the eco- 
nomist and jurist have elevated to the rank of an ideal is the competi- 
tion of the open market, where numerous buyers and numerous sellers, 
each conscious of the bids and offers of the others, work out a common 
price. The competition which the business man or farmer or laborer 
actually meets is often the competition of a number of bidders, in a 
hopelessly weak strategic position, for the custom of a single person or 
group of persons acting as a unit. Such competition is not only one- 
sided, it is also usually involved in secrecy. The employer of labor can 
beat down the demands of the workingman by pretending that more 
needy workingmen will work for less. The builder of a house can force 
a contractor to scale down a perfectly reasonable bid by alleging an 
impossibly favorable bid from a competing contractor. That competi- 
tion of this order is of frequent occurrence is matter of common 
knowledge. That its results are evil no one would deny. It forces 
out of business every year multitudes of men whose services society can- 
not well spare. It leads to poor workmanship, if not to adulteration. 
In some of our western cities competition among building contractors 
has reached such a point that the only way a contractor can make an 
honest living is by scamping on his specifications. 
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Competition of the secret, unfair, cut-throat variety is what Mr. 
Eddy designates as the " old competition." We have got rid of it in 
the field of railway transportation, and largely in the field of retail 
trade. The advantages of the published railway tariff, of the uniform 
price of the respectable retail store are recognized by all. Why should 
we not then attempt to do away with tricky and disorderly competitive 
methods in manufacturing, jobbing, contracting? Mr. Eddy supposes 
that the professional economists, as well as the legislators and the 
lawyers, would be opposed, on principle, to such an attempt. So far 
as the economists are concerned , the author is in error ; practically 
every economist of standing would agree with Mr. Eddy as to the 
desirability of the reform. All that deters the economist from joining 
heartily in a propaganda against cut-throat competition is his doubt as 
to the feasibility of the plan of forcing better business methods upon 
business men. It is the merit of Mr. Eddy that he presents a practical 
plan for substituting the new competition of merit and efficiency for the 
old competition of force and fraud. 

The essential part of Mr. Eddy's plan is the formation of "open- 
price associations," each embracing all the men who are engaged in a 
particular business. Every member of an open-price association would 
transmit to the secretary, for use of other members, full information as 
to the amount of business he is actually doing and the prices he receives 
for goods delivered or work performed. The whole trade would thus 
be far better informed than at present as to probable tendencies in the 
near future. The members of the trade would be in a far better posi- 
tion to profit immediately from a rising market or to make proper prep- 
arations for a period of depression. In contract work, such an associ- 
ation would place in the possession of each member the bids made by 
his competitors. A weak bidder would no longer be subject to the 
temptation of submitting an unreasonably low bid on the erroneous 
assumption that some one else was bidding very low. In case a contract 
were awarded to one who was not the lowest bidder, the association would 
immediately become aware of the existence of crooked dealing and 
could take measures to discipline the guilty member. It is impossible 
to give here all the details of the plan proposed by the author. It is 
sufficient to say that the effect of the plan would be to substitute in 
each field the kind of open competition which prevails in the stock 
exchange for the blind competition which prevails in private sales. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Eddy, the plan has been tried and has proved successful. 
The reader would like to know where and in what circumstances. The 
author's reserve on this point is peihaps explained by the uncertainty 
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whether such associations might not be subject to the prohibition of the 
Sherman law, unintelligently interpreted. They certainly should be 
free from legislative interference, if they follow consistently the policy 
Mr. Eddy lays down for them : 

Do nothing you are afraid to record ; record everything you do, and keep 
your records where any public official in the performance of his duties may 
have easy access to them. In short, preserve so carefully all evidence re- 
garding intentions, acts and results that there will be no room for inference 
or argument that anything else was intended, done or achieved [page 144]. 

The open-price association may greatly reduce the volume of knavery 
in competitive manufacture and contracting. It would hardly prove 
effective in an industry in which a trust is endeavoring to stifle compe- 
tition. Here private agreement must give way to legal enactment. 
Mr. Eddy proposes to prohibit any concern from doing business at a 
loss (page 278). Let it be made unlawful for a company to cut prices 
below cost in one locality or on one particular product, while main- 
taining high prices in other localities or on other products. The inde- 
pendent producer would then have little to fear from the competition 
of the trust. The proposal is, of course, similar to one made many 
years ago by Professor Clark in his Control of Trusts — a book which 
Mr. Eddy has seen, but which he has failed to understand (see page 
14) . Professor Clark laid his chief emphasis upon uniformity of prices , 
believing that no trust would cut prices below cost, if forced to do so 
throughout its field. Mr. Eddy, being a practical man, does not shrink 
from the task of determining directly what the cost is and fixing prices 
accordingly. 

Every practical man has his Utopian streak, and Mr. Eddy is no 
exception to this rule. With free and fair competition, the capable 
will survive and the incapable will go down. This hard law is not to 
Mr. Eddy's liking. Three men make plows, one at a cost of $20, a 
second at a cost of 1 19, a third at a cost of $18. If the fairest and 
freest competition prevails, and the third man can produce all the 
plows that are needed, the other two are destined to extinction. Mr. 
Eddy urges that it is to the interest of the community to maintain the 
price at $21, so that all three may survive (page 240). So in a van- 
ishing industry, like a manufacture based upon declining supplies of 
natural gas, prices should be maintained at a level which will permit 
the individuals engaged in it to escape with a minimum loss. And 
this implies the fixing of prices by combination. Society is to insure 
men against loss of their capital. The economist, hard-hearted as Mr. 
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Eddy supposes him to be, views with regret the losses due to business 
mistakes. The possibility of such losses appears, however, to be the 
only practical check upon foolish investments — waste of the limited 
productive power of society. 

The author, not content with an attempt to solve the problems of 
competition and monopoly, offers a solution of the labor problem also. 
All that it is necessary to say of this solution is that it involves the 
destruction of the trade union proper, and the substitution for it of 
what amounts to a shop association of all employees ; that it involves 
the abandonment of the policy of fixing uniform wages throughout the 
trade and the adoption of varying rates, based upon the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of each establishment. 

Mr. Eddy is a lawyer, and, though he makes an honest endeavor to 
extricate his economic thinking from the tangle of legal prejudice (cf. 
pages 161 et seq.), in the end the task proves too difficult. From a 
legal point of view, exemption of trade unions and farmers' associations 
from the penalties of anti-trust laws is class legislation, pure and simple. 
So it appears to our author (pages 305 et seq.). "At present the 
country is in the highly anomalous and highly unstable condition of 
being half free, half slave. Laborers are entirely free to combine; 
farmers are half free, half slave ; manufacturers, merchants and dealers 
are all slave " (page 328). It seems never to have occurred to Mr. 
Eddy that " all slave " manufacturers are more than a match, in bar- 
gaining, for " entirely free " workingmen ; and that there is accordingly 
no ground for his assumption that we shall be forced to grant to the 
manufacturers full right to combine. 

Mr. Eddy's book is not a scientific treatise, and its scientific short- 
comings are therefore to be condoned. It is an effective appeal for a 
reform in competitive methods — a reform which is probably practicable, 
in a measure, and which would go far toward curing many social ills. 
The book contains numerous interesting facts, some of which are new. 
At its best, it is entertainingly written. Epigrams like the following 
abound : " Truth is a labor saving device " ; " Competition is war and 
war is hell." At its worst, it produces such paragraphs as the follow- 
ing : " Why should man compete so blindly, so mercilessly? Why 
should we seek to make it a law of the industrial world that only the 
young, the strong, the vigorous, shall find employment? " But even 
here we see a sign of secular progress. In an earlier age such stuff as 
this would have been put info blank verse. 

Alvin S. Johnson. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITV. 



